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Salmaan Moolla poses in front of the University of Regina Business School sign, which has the ENACTUS Club and where he 


currently attends classes. Photo by Heidi Atter. 
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University Student Gives His Two Cents 


By Heidi Atter 


A University of Regina student is hoping a financial 
literacy initiative he started will be introduced into 
Saskatchewan high schools within the next five years. 
Salmaan Moolla and Gulariz Taria started the 
Financial Foundations initiative through the EN- 
ACTUS Club at the University of Regina Business 
School. The initiative includes a Grade 12 high 
school class meant to prepare students for post-grad- 
uation finances and help them manage future debt. 
This class is part of a larger initiative that in- 
cludes teaching financial basics to high school stu- 
dents, university students and new Canadians. 
“It started off as just a little thing; we 
were going to go into classes and talk to students 
about having good fi- 


nances? From there, 
they built the class. 
Statistics Canada 


shows a personal fi- 
nance class could be 
helpful. A 2012 Statis- 
tics Canada publication 
on household debt says 
that higher income and 
higher education are associated with an increased 
probability of holding a high level of debt. So even 
if a person is highly educated, without the right 
classes, they can have difficulties managing debt. 

Moolla said the inspiration for the initiative was 
from his experience of taking one of the first per- 
sonal finance classes at Campbell Collegiate. His 


live everyday.’ 


“Were taught everything from trig- 
onometry to annotating poems, but 
were not taught one of the most 
fundamental things that we need to 


passion for financial literacy continued in university. 

“Things that we use every single day arent 
taught about in our high schools. Were taught ev- 
erything from trigonometry to annotating poems, 
but were not taught one of the most fundamental 
things that we need to live everyday,’ Moolla said. 

Moolla and Taria looked at Business 291: Per- 
sonal Finance at the university as a base to adapt 
into a high school level class. It teaches the basics 
of personal finances. Then, they ran into difficul- 
ties as neither had developed a curriculum before. 

Multiple university professors, teach- 
ers and students helped with the development 
of the curriculum and initiative in general. 

Jae Won Hur is 
a university student 
who took Business 
291 and helped de- 
sign the initiative for 
non-university stu- 
dents. “My experi- 
ence in that class was 
great. I got to learn 
about saving, budget- 
ingand investing personally. Pm nota finance major so 
it gave me a good synopsis for my financial situation.” 

Hur thinks the class should be taught in high 
schools because “the general population needs 
to be more aware of basic financial literacy.” 

This class could be an elective for Grade 12 
students. Moolla said as some have spares in their 


- Salmaan Moolla 


final year, it could fit into a students schedule. 

In November 2017, School Board Trustee 
Adam Hicks proposed the class to all 28 provin- 
cial school boards at their annual meeting. The 
Business School made a video proposal and the 
school boards voted 92 per cent in favour of adding 
the curriculum in all Saskatchewan high schools. 

Hicks got involved because he believes finan- 
cial literacy needs to be taught in high schools. 
“Growing up, [financial literacy] is something 
that I missed out on and I feel like it’s a skill that 
needs to be taught to young people, Hicks said. 

The next step for the initiative is to be ap- 
proved in the Saskatchewan Legislature for pro- 
vincial funding. This cannot happen until a new 
Premier is elected and the legislature is in session. 

Moolla said he hopes the government will 
approve funding and implement it soon. He 
said as more students graduate without the 
class, they go into the world without these vi- 
tal skills. “As we keep going on, we keep losing 
years. It's always ‘Okay, we'll get to it next year:” 

In the meantime, Moolla is asking people to help 
get the initiative going. “Tt all starts with the parents 
and students going up to their teachers, going up to 
their principals, going up to their school board trust- 
ees and pushing for this, because if we don't push for 
it, it won't come to fruition. As much as we propose it 
and plan and do projects, until we get that real move- 


ment from people it’s not going to go anywhere.” 
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Dale Mychasiw, owner of Quick Bit Vending Systems Inc., explains how his Bitcoin ATM works. The machine is located in Westar in the Kramer Shopping Centre. Photo by Lynn 


Giesbrecht. 


By Lynn Giesbrecht 


The owner of Reginas only Bitcoin ATM, also 
known as a BTM, says interest in cryptocurren- 
cies is rising in the city. Dale Mychasiw owns 
Quick Bit Vending Systems Inc. and says his 
machine does eight to 10 transactions a day. 

There are several factors that draw people to cryp- 
tocurrencies, said Mychasiw, but one ofthe main ones 
is it makes moving money around the world easier. “It 
was designed to be a digital cash system where we can 
send money from person to person digitally rather 
than a physical note from person to person,” he said. 

“Ihat payment network ba- 
sically takes all the middle- 
men out of the equation to 
move money around the world? 

Mychasiw said cryptocurren- 
cies are decentralized, meaning 
not controlled by governments 
or banks, which also makes it 
attractive to some people. Peo- 
ple can move money without getting permis- 
sion or having to give up personal information. 

“Say you wanted to send $20,000 to somebody 
in Europe. Youd have to go to Western Union, youd 
have to go to the bank, you'd have to give all your 
personal information, pay the fees for all the middle- 
men to move your money. So with Bitcoin; said My- 
chasiw, “it takes all that out. You don’t have to ask per- 
mission to send money from one person to another.” 

There is debate over the exact definition of a 


cryptocurrency. Jason Childs, an associate profes- 
sor of economics at the U of R, said that a crypto- 
currency is “a completely created currency that ar- 
rives out of a blockchain record-keeping system.” 
A blockchain is a public record that keeps track of 
all transactions, which can be accessed by anyone. 

“Theyve got a blockchain, which is this re- 
cord-keeping system that needs to be updated 
on a very regular basis, Childs said. “Basical- 
ly, every time theres a transaction, somebody 
has to sit down and solve a cryptograph- 
ic problem in order to update the blockchain” 

Childs is skeptical about the value of cryp- 


“A lot of people consider it gambling 
when youre investing into 
cryptocurrencies, and it is.’ 


- Dale Mychasiw 


tocurrency. “There is no fundamental value to 
these assets? he said. “There is nothing back- 
ing this thing. It is only worth what you can 
sucker somebody else into giving you for it” 

However, Childs does believe the blockchain tech- 
nology that powers cryptocurrencies has potential to 
change the financial landscape. “I think all the back- 
end systems in banking, and international banking 
particularly, will start to look like blockchain. You'll 
start to see that. The real power of the whole cryptocur- 


rency thing is in the blockchain, not in the currency.” 

Childs said this is valuable for any industry where 
it’s important “to keep track of who owns what when” 

Mychasiw has invested personally in crypto- 
currencies, including Bitcoin, Litecoin, and Rip- 
ple, and offers advice to anyone looking to invest 
or who is already invested. “It is very important to 
educate yourself on wallets, exchanges, the block- 
chain, fees, don’t get caught up into the hype.” 

“A lot of people consider it gambling when 
you're investing into cryptocurrencies, and it 
is” said Mychasiw, “so just invest as much as 
you're prepared to lose, and if you do your re- 
search properly and take it slow, you 
can really do very, very well financially.” 

Some people, however, are less op- 
timistic about investing in cryptocur- 
rencies. Childs warned that crypto- 
currencies, particularly Bitcoin, “have 
real hallmarks of a bubble” He said 
this is why the price is so volatile. 

Childs recommended having 
an exit strategy. “Know what your exit condi- 
tions are before you purchase and put an exit 
strategy in place before you buy. Know how 
youre going to get out, because when this thing 
goes south I think it’s going to go south fast” 

“General rule: know what — youre 


buying and why youre buying it? 
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Teaches Residential School History 
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For the third year, Project of Heart at the University of Regina commemorates the Regina Indian Industrial School. Pictured is the abandoned cemetery for the former residential 


school, located at 701 Pinkie Rd. Photo by Alexa Lawlor. 


By Alexa Lawlor 

A local First Nations woman is bring- 
ing residential school history to students 
at the University of Regina this month. 


The classes are part of the national program 
Project of Heart, which raises awareness about 
what happened in residential schools in Canada. 

The project is facilitated by Jenna Tickell, a for- 
mer graduate student at the University of Regina. 
Tickell discovered the project when she was working 
on her undergraduate degree, and ended up includ- 
ing it as part of her honours paper about teaching 
Indigenous issues in schools. “Project of 
Heart has changed my life; meeting Sylvia 
Smith has changed my life,” said Tickell. 

Sylvia Smith is the founder of the 
project. She had the idea when she 
was teaching a fifth-grade class and 
discovered there were only 63 words 
that referenced Indigenous history in 
the textbook. Today, the project is fa- 
cilitated in schools across Canada. 

On the Project of Heart website, it 
states the program looks to “expand 
the opportunities available for the wis- 
dom of Aboriginal Elders to be heard; 
“change attitudes and behaviors” and 
“inspire the building of relationships 
between Aboriginal and non-Aborigi- 
nal people in Canada based on mutu- 
al understanding, respect and collec- 
tive action to create a different future? 

The first aspect of Project of Heart is 
for students to learn about the history. 


“Once people learn about the atrocities, then they’ll 
understand and they'll care,” said Tickell. “Hope- 
fully once they care, they want to do something 
about it to correct the wrongs that have been done.” 

“Its also to make sure our colonial his- 
tory doesnt repeat itself? said Tickell. 

The second part of the program is to learn spe- 
cifically about a former residential school in the 
area. Project of Heart classes held at Luther College 
commemorate the Regina Indian Industrial School. 

“Usually Indigenous people do things 
in fours, so that’s why we decided to do 
[one school] for four years? said Tickell. 


This year, two publications from the Regina 
Indian Industrial School Commemoration Asso- 
ciation will be used within the classes: one book, 
The Regina Indian Industrial School (1891-1910): 
Historical Overview and Chronological Narra- 
tive, by Douglas Stewart; and one film, RIIS from 
Amnesia, by Janine Windolph and Trudy Stewart. 

The third part involves learning about specif- 
ic children who went to the school. “Each partic- 
ipant commemorates one child, and so even with 
the four classes, were not going to be commem- 
orating all the children that went to that school 
or were affected by that school’s history,’ said Tic- 
kell. “Its an attempt to commemo- 
rate as many children as possible? 

Participants will learn about the in- 
tergenerational effects and societal is- 
sues today that impact Indigenous peo- 
ple. “It’s linking [our colonial history] to 
our present-day problem,” said Tickell. 

The project also includes the decora- 
tion of wood tiles as a commemoration 
ceremony for the many children that 
died within residential schools. “They're 
commemoration pieces to give each in- 
dividual child some sort of closure so 
their spirits can move on,’ said Tickell. 

Classes will be held in Luther Col- 
lege every Tuesday from 7-8:30 p.m. 
between Jan. 23 and Mar. 13. Everyone 
is welcome to attend. Email Jenna Tic- 
kell at tickellj@uregina.ca to register. 


Flowers and stuffed toys line the fence at the Regina Indian Industrial School cem- 
etery. Photo by Alexa Lawlor. 


Revisiting a 30 Year-Old Court 
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By Brendan Ellis 


Head curator of the MacKenzie Art 
Gallery Timothy Long is excited to 
showcase the gallery’s newly donated 
art installation: Notes from the Inquest 
from Canadian Artist Jeff Funnell. “We 
have a really strong history of collect- 
ing works by First Nation's artists. Mr. 
Funnell is non-Indigenous, but there is 
a context for that work here that I think 
was important.” Long says that Fun- 
nell’s work shows a “great deal of sym- 
pathy and interest in the proceedings.” 

First shown as an exhibit in 1991, 
the installation features 90 courtroom 
drawings from the March 1988 coroner's 
inquest that investigated the circum- 
stances surrounding the police shoot- 
ing of J.J. Harper. Harper, a Wassag- 
amack Cree leader, was shot and killed 
by Winnipeg police constable Robert 
Cross in Winnipeg in March 1988. 

Funnell sat in on the inquest and 
sketched scenes from the courtroom 
proceedings. The installation also in- 
cludes his personal commentary and 
notes from his time at the inquest. These 
comments help to give additional con- 
text to each scene that he documented. 

Harper’s murder along with oth- 
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er similar incidents encouraged the 
creation of the Aboriginal Justice In- 
quiry which was commissioned in 
1988, with its final report being pre- 
sented in 1991. This inquiry exam- 
ined “the relationship between the 
Aboriginal peoples of Manitoba and 
the justice system.” The inquiry was 
one of the early examples of account- 
ability for the treatment and injustices 
of Indigenous people specifically ra- 
cial profiling. Funnell’s art installation 
helps put these issues in the spotlight. 

The MacKenzie Art Gallery is 
striving to continue this conversation. 

“We're trying to create a space 
of dialogue and intercultural aware- 
ness especially with these exhib- 
its that address themes related 
to settler Indigenous relations” 

Long continued to say that the 
installation is also “a really import- 
ant statement about reconciliation 
about how we can create productive 
dialogues between Indigenous and 
non-Indigenous communities.” Long 
says that the installation will help to 
provide a “broader background” of so- 
cial context leading into the gallery’s 
Transformative Landscapes: Contem- 
plating Space, Time, and Connection 
programming series that is going to be 
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“I hope that-people coming to the gallery would have a chance to reflect on those issues to 
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unveiled in May. The series focuses 
on exploring the themes of reconcil- 
iation, intercultural relations and na- 
tional commemoration through pub- 
lic art created on Treaty 4 territory. 

Long says that before it went on 
display the gallery was “looking for 
an occasion to show the work be- 
cause it is a major addition to our 
collection” And leading up to the 
Transformative Landscapes series 
seemed like the perfect opportunity 
to showcase their newest acquisition. 

“We thought that this partic- 
ular installation, which comes to 
terms with the themes of public art, 
reconciliation and intercultural re- 
lations was really important to ad- 
dress as we were thinking about the 
possibility of doing a major pub- 


a sense of just how deep an impact things like the Harper inquest have had on our under- 
g of these issues” - 
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lic art work for Treaty 4 territory? 

In the midst of the reconciliation 
discussion, Long has a goal in mind 
for the installation at the gallery. 

“I hope that people coming to 
the gallery would have a chance to 
reflect on those issues to get a sense 
of just how deep an impact things 
like the Harper inquest have had 
on our understanding of these is- 
sues, especially around how our In- 
digenous people are treated by the 
legal system and often mistreated, 
and that they would take away from 
that greater sympathy and insight” 

Notes from the In- 
quest runs until Feb 4, 2018. 
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Notes from the Inquest on display at The MacKenzie Art Gallery. The installation 
features a long table displaying artist Jeff Funnell’s 90 court room sketches. The 
sketches feature Funnell’s drawings, notes and commentary from the inquest. 
Photos by Brendan Ellis. 
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Fort QuAppelle’s Food Security Issues Being 
Addressed With Community Garden 


Fort Qu’Appelle Community Outreach board member Ellen Gillies is working to bring a community garden back to Fort QuAppelle. Photo by Harrison Brooks. 


By Harrison Brooks 


Olivia Obey is excited to start growing her own food 
this spring in Fort Qu’Appelle’s new community 
garden. “For one thing it could feed a lot of people 
that need special foods that they can't get because 
they can’t afford it? said Obey. “So it means eating I 
guess and being nourished with what you need and 
what you cant get.” 

The Fort QuAp- 


pelle Community 
Outreach Man- 
agement Centre 


wants to tackle the 
town’s food securi- 
ty issue with their 
new plan to build 
a community gar- 
den. ‘The garden 
will be targeted. to- 
wards low income families who aren't normal- 
ly able to afford fresh produce from the store. 

The garden will be named O wa ju Waste 
which means “The Good Garden” in Dakota. 
It will have all the plants labelled with the tra- 
ditional languages from the area including Da- 
kota, Cree and Saulteaux, as well as English. 

The Centre received a grant from the Saskatche- 


earth.” 


“By growing our own food, one 
would learn to respect mother 


-Rosella Goodwill-Archdale n 


wan Synod Aboriginal Fund. The group is also team- 
ing up with people and organizations in the commu- 
nity to launch the garden. Local churches will help 
by teaching basic gardening skills through a garden- 
ing club and the Qu’Appelle Valley Friendship Cen- 
tre will be doing some of the upkeep for the garden. 
Rosella Goodwill-Archdale will also be help- 
ing out by teaching people traditional First Nations 
gardening 
methods that 
she learned 
as a child. “By 
growing your 
own food, one 
would learn to 
respect moth- 
earth, 
said Good- 

will-Archdale. 

“Tm willing to 

teach the way 

my mother taught me and the feeling of accomplish- 
mentattheendofthesummerisgoingtobereallygreat.” 
The Outreach has many initiatives and events to 
address the food security issues in Fort Qu’Appelle 
such as a Christmas hamper program and an emer- 
gency food service. O wa ju Waste is the next step to- 
wards their goal of the town becoming food secure, 


according to Community Outreach board member 
Ellen Gillies.“We're working very hard on it, but when 
we talk to the Regina Food Bank we find that there 
are still people accessing the food bank all the way 
from Fort Qu’Appelle and when we talk to the teach- 
ers at the elementary school we find that the children 
are still coming to the school hungry, so I think there 
is a lot more that we need to be doing,” said Gillies. 

Organizers will select eight families from the out- 
reach who are interested in gardening and teach them 
the basic skills it takes to start and maintain a garden. 
The hopeis by the third year they will be able to take the 
skills they have learned and start their own gardens at 
home opening up plots for new families to take part. 

As an experienced gardener, Obey is thinking 
of ways to improve the program for the people who 
don't have as much gardening experience as she does, 
like classes to teach participants to preserve vege- 
tables. “I am thinking of bringing it to Ellen, if she 
wanted to run a class on how to can foods, for people 
who want to make their food last longer,” said Obey. 

Participating families will keep as much of their 
produce as they can use, the rest will be distributed by 
the Community Outreach to other families in need. 

O wa ju Waste is going to be 40 feet by 50 feet 
in size and will be located at the northeast end of 
Fort QuAppelle next to the Friendship Centre. 
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with Nutrient Management 


Nutrient Management is a modern approach to agriculture that ensures farmers apply the correct amount of fertilizer to a specific crop. “Nutrients” include manure, commercial 
fertilizers, wash water, biosolids and sludge. Photo by Jayda Noyes. 


By Jayda Noyes 


A Saskatchewan farmer and food advocate is encour- 
aging farmers to use nutrient management to increase 
productivity and reduce environmental impact. 

Clinton Monchuk farms near Lanigan and is also 
the Executive Director of Farm and Food Care Sas- 
katchewan. He said nutrient management starts with 
knowing which nutrients and how much of those 
nutrients a specific crop 
needs to grow by test- 
ing the soil, and then 
fertilizing accordingly. 

“Think of it this 
way; Monchuk said. “If 
the doctor said I need to 
manage my weight, but 
I didn’t know how much 
I weighed...that would 
be of no benefit. But 
when I actually measure what my weight is and what 
my goal is, then I can more actively get to that goal.” 

Although soil testing and updating technology 
for nutrient management is costly, Monchuk said 
its 100 per cent worth it as a business decision. 

Nutrient management also keeps the soil on the 
ground so wind and water erosion are reduced signifi- 
cantly. In addition, farmers are using the right amount 
of fertilizer. Without nutrient management, farmers 
are more likely to use excess fertilizer, which can run 
off into water bodies and leach into groundwater. 

Monchuk said 20 to 30 years ago, agricultural prac- 
tices made the soil more susceptible to erosion. An 
example is tilling, when the soil is turned over so the 


sun kills the weeds. As agricultural technology adopt- 
ed more modern practices like nutrient managment, 
they have become more environmentally conscious. 

Agronomy Manager at Prairie Plains Agro, 
Troy McInnis, said there are not only envi- 
ronmental and economical benefits to nu- 
trient management, but also social benefits. 

Socially, working with agronomists for nutri- 
ent management allows farmers to make practical 
changes so their family or corporate farms succeed. 


“Think of it this way. If the doctor said I need to manage my 
weight, but I didn’t know how much I weighed...that would be of 
no benefit. But when I actually measure what my weight is and 
what my goal is, then I can more actively get to that goal” -Clinton 


Monchuk 


Even though agronomists such as McInn- 
is encourage nutrient management, farmers dont 
get paid any more for doing their jobs correct- 
ly. “Theres no reward or penalty? McInnis said. 

Fertilizer Canada represents manufacturers 
and retailers of fertilizers. Fertilizer Canada of- 
fers the 4R Nutrient Stewardship Program to train 
agronomists and retailers online to handle their 
businesses in a sustainable manner. McInnis said 
the program encourages “right rate, right timing, 
right placement, and right source.” The govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan also supports this program. 

He doesn't think nutrient management needs 


to be regulated in Saskatchewan as long as farm- 
ers are using the resources made available to them. 
“If we do things the right way, we can manage it.” 

McInnis said farmers would be more like- 
ly to adopt these practices if they can educate 
themselves by their own will, and the province 
has less intensive farming compared to others. 

Moving forward, McInnis said the agriculture 
industry must continue to promote and use pro- 
grams such as the 4R Nutrient Stewardship Program. 
In his opinion, most 
farmers do their jobs 
well in terms of using 
fertilizer responsibly. 

Monchuk said 
those who worry farm- 
ers are not concerned 
about the land don't 
realize how much 
time, effort, and mon- 
ey goes into practic- 
es like nutrient management. 

“We're trying to make sure more and more con- 
sumers understand what we're doing because there's 
a disconnect [between farmers and consumers]; 
Monchuk said. “In a lot of instances, consumers don't 
understand the decisions that we're making. Youre 
trying to figure out the environmental benefits and 
impacts, you're trying to figure out the economic im- 
pacts and benefits and you're trying to figure out what 
you can do based on your own capacities whether it’s 
personally with your family, or the business you're 
running, or the technology that you have. There 
are so many different factors that come in to play? 
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To Survive Reading Week 
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U of R counsellor Ian MacAusland-Berg,poses at the U of R student Counselling center, suggests maintaining a balanced schedule during reading week to avoid anxiety. Photo 


by Alec Konkel. 
By Alec Konkel 


A Regina professor and counsellor is giving out 
advice on how students can avoid stress when 
heading into the reading week. 

The purpose of reading week was to allow 
students to have some time off partway through the 
winter semester and to catch up on their course- 
work. In some parts of the U.S. and Canada, the 
holiday is often used as a time to cut loose and 
party. 

Some professors try their best to make sure 
students do not have to worry about deadlines 
during the reading week. One professor, Ian Ma- 
cAusland-Berg, plans his midterms before reading 
week. “The reason I do it is that I don’t want to 
leave my students with an increased workload for 
reading week. Td like them to be able to say OK 
[in] my class you don’t have to really worry about 
[new subject matter] other than the regular course 
material that we will be covering the following 
week,” he said. 


MacAusland-Berg, is also a psychologist and 
counsellor at the U of R, and says there are things 
students can do to help combat stress around read- 
ing week. “One thing I would suggest to students 
is you want to keep routine relatively the same.” 
This would include simple things like regular sleep 


“One thing I would suggest to students 


is you want to keep routine relatively 
the same.” 
-Ian MacAusland-Berg 


times and healthy meals and exercising regularly. 
“Use reading week in part for relaxation and fun, 
but the other part is don't lose sight of your stud- 
ies? MacAusland-Berg also says students who have 
procrastinated with their school work are the ones 
who suffer. 

For some, like third-year environmental studies 
student Ann King, reading week can be very 


stressful. “I think it’s supposed to be a time to sort 
of relax, and I think that it’s honestly just a week of 
deadlines and things hanging over your head, and 
just a lot more homework,” says King. 

King feels that U of R professors don't really 
care about student workloads. “I think the profs 
pretend that they’re the only people assigning 
homework over reading week. I think there's always 
a lot of deadlines for the last day of reading week or 
the day after.” 

King suggests that students who find themselves 
overworked should reach out to their friends. “I 
would reach out to another classmate and say that I 
am overwhelmed and then figure out how to tackle 
it” She also says that going for counselling can be 
extremely helpful. “I really like it,” she says, “I’ve 
got a good number of friends whove gone through 
it and say that, yeah it is really great? King has four 
friends who have also benefited from counselling. 

Reading week at the U of R begins on Feb. 19, 
2018. 
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